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Int roduct  ion 

Education  in  all   its  phases  is  a  development.  Important 
factors  may  be  discovered  that  are  responsible  for  conditions, 
but  when  there  is  an  attempt  to  limit  or  define  the  field  of  any 
one  of  these  factors,  then  there  arises  a  problem.       So  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  investigate  and  interpret  the  causes  produc- 
ing any  particular  phase  of  education  if  there  is  to  be  estab- 
lished any  claim  for  its  effectiveness.      It  is  likewise  neces- 
sary to  follow  in  detail  the  evolving  of  the  factor  under  con- 
sideration, distinguishing  clearly  what  changes  are  due  to  its 
infl uence . 

The  American  high  school  stands  out  prominently  in  the  sys- 
tem of  public  schools  not  only  because  of  its  phenomenal  growth 
but  also  because  of  its  rapidly  growing  field  for  usefulness. 
There  have  been  three  influences,  the  college,  the  community, 
and  the  state  which  have  had  prominent  parts  in  this  rapid  de- 
velopment.      Ideas  have  come  from  each  of  these  influences  and 
have  contributed  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  what  a  high 
school  should  be.      That  the  ideas  coming  from  two  different  in- 
fluences, namely  the  college  and  the  community,  have  not  always 
agreed  needs  no  explanation.      That  there  is  a  factor  which  has 
worked  to  harmonize  these  conflicting  ideas  and  at  the  same  time 
promote  the  general  cause  will  need  investigation. 

From  its  very  organization  the  state  represents  all  inter- 
ests;  its  influence  is  impartial.      In  order  to  gain  the  support 
of  such  an  agent  any  particular  movement  must  adjust  itself  to 
the  welfare  of  the  greatest  number.      There  has  been,  then,  and 
still  is,  something  of  a  contest  between  the  influence  of  the 
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college  and  the  influence  of  the  community  to  determine  which 
shall  prevail  and  to  what  extent.      Either  influence  predominat- 
ing to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  would  be  disastrous  as  long  as 
there  are  some  high  school  pupils  who  go  on  to  college  and  some 
who  do  not.      The  high  school  movement  reveals  clearly  a  struggle 
for  harmony  between  the  college  interests  and  those  of  the  com- 
munity.     It  is  contended  that  the  high  school  can  serve  the  in- 
terests of  all  and  that  no  interest  need  be  slighted.      To  show 
that  the  state  is  an  agent  well  adapted  to  promote  such  general 
welfare  of  high  school  education  is  the  thesis  that  we  shall 
defend. 

The  relation  of  the  state  to  the  high  school  can  be  seen 
clearly  from  the  school  laws  of  the  various  states.  The  at- 
tempt has  been  made  in  defense  of  our  thesis  to  give  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  legal  enactments  and  to  show  the  working  of  a 
typical  enactment  in  more  than  one  state  only  when  some  addi- 
tional point  would  appear  by  so  doing. 
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CHAPTER  I 

High  schools  have  existed  with  varying  amounts  of  state 
help.      At  the  "beginning  of  the  movement  little  encouragement 
was  given;  even  yet  some  states,  notably  Florida,  Texas,  Georgia., 
Delaware,  and  Idaho,  have  given  scant  recognition  of  the  high 
school  in  any  enactments.       On  the  other  hand  New  York,  Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota  and  other  states  have  enacted  much  legisla- 
tion favorable  to  the  interests  of  high  school  education. 
Hence  there  is  afforded  a  good  opportunity  to  study  the  effect 
of  the  laws  that  have  been  enacted.      Then,  too,  the  success  of 
distinct  movements  in  secondary  education  may  well  be  studied 
from  legal  enactments  supporting  such  movements,  for  when  ideas 
and  ideals  have  found  expression  in  law  they  have  a  powerful  a- 
gent  to  8ssist  them  in  coming  to  a  concrete  form.      It  is  all 
the  more  necessary  to  observe  the  work  of  this  agency  since 
there  is  at  present  a  tendency  for  leaders  to  seek  the  aid  of 
the  state  for  their  educational  schemes. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  first  high  school  in 
1821  the  little  interest  taken  by  any  of  the  states  in  secondary 
education  was  at  the  best  passive.      This  attitude  of  the  states 
toward  the  high  school   continued  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.      The  public  high  school  had  to  labor  along 
through  a  rather  long  stage  of  early  development  under  the  scant 
legal  provisions  that  might  be  inferred  from  statements  concern- 
ing the  duties    or  privileges  of  education  in  general.  "A 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  schools"  was  a  typical  phrase 
found  in  the  early  constitutions  of  a  number  of  states,  and  on 
such  a  phrase  for  the  most  part  high  schools,  until  after  the 
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middle  of  the  last  century,  had  to  base  their  right  to  existence 
and  public  support.      The  advantage  of  such  general  statements 
was  that  they  left  the  way  open  for  future  development;  the  de- 
tails for  the  development  could  be  provided  later.      The  con- 
stitution of  Indiana  adopted  in  1816  was  better  than  the  early 
constitutions  of  other  states  in  forseeing  more  definitely  an 
educational  plan  that  would  include  the  whole  of  education. 
The  following  provision  is  found  in  that  constitution::  "It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  to  provide,  by  law,  for  a  general  system  of 
education,  ascending  in  a  regular  graduation  from  township 
schools  to  a  state  university,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  gratis 
and  equally  open  to  all." 

For  forty  years  or  more  after  the  establishment  of  the  first 
high  school,  the  number  of  high  schools  increased  slowly.  The 
desire  for  secondary  education  was  nevertheless  apparent  ^nd 
there  was  a  decided  complaint  that  needs  were  not  being  met  by 
the  old  order  of  things.      With  the  building  up  of  elementary 
education  the  idea  of  the  high  school  developed  as  a  matter  of 
course;  the  people  became  desirous  of  higher  education  and  of 
a  different  education  than  that  offered  by  preparatory  schools 
for  colleges;  they  wanted  schools  open  to  all  and  under  their 
own  control.      Notwithstanding  the  wish  of  the  people,   the  pri- 
vate grammar  schools  and  academies  continued  to  thrive,  while 
the  high  school  incorporating  the  ideals  of  the  people  in  second- 
ary education  barely  maintained  its  existence.       In  consequence 
of  the  slow  growth  of  high  schools  and  the  general  public  con- 
viction on  the  subject,   it  can  be  inferred  that  some  powerful  a- 
gent  was  needed  in  this  time  of  struggle  for  existence.       It  is 
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at  least  significant  to  point  out  that  the  period  of  slow  growth 
was  coincident  with  the  period  of  passive  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  states  in  secondary  education.       It  will  be  shown  later 
that  active  state  interest  was  attended  by  rapid  progress  in  the 
high  school  movements.      The  fundamental  idea  in  founding  high 
schools  was,  that  they  should  serve  the  whole  people;   it  follows 
then  that  they  would  also  need  the  support  of  the  whole  people. 
The  state  was  the  institution  representing  the  strength  and  will 
of  all  the  people,  and  so  became  the  logical  agent  to  afford  the 
help  needed.       The  first   relation  of  the  state  to  the  high  school 
is  to  be  found  in  legal   enactments  which  give  sanction  to  com- 
munities to  establish  high  schools  and  to  levy  taxes  for  the 
support  of  such  schools.       This  first  legislation  regarding  high 
schools  was  distinctly  permissive;   it  was  the  work  of  a  differ- 
ent type  of  legislation  to  promote  actively  the  cause  of  second- 
ary education. 

The  community  first  undertook  the  establishment  of  high 
schools.       The  School  Committee  of  the  town  of  Boston  founded 
the  first  high  school  in  1821.      The  Council  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore  in  1839  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  high  school 
in  that  city.      Likewise  by  city  ordinances  were  high  schools 
established  in  Providence  in  1838,   in  Charleston  in  1839  and  in 
a  few  other  cities  prior  to  1850.      There  was  repeated  with 
every  city  the  difficulty  in  struggling  through  this  same  matter 
alone.      Many  communities  did  nothing  and  there  was  a  consequent 
slow  growth  of  high  schools.       It  was  apparent  that  there  was 
needed  definite  help  from  some  central  agent,   for  at  the  opening 
of  the  Civil  War,  although  the  high  school  had  long  been  started, 
there  were  very  few  high  schools  throughout  the  whole  country; 
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Dr.  W,  T.  Harris  estimated  that  there  were  not  more  than  forty 
at  that  time. 

When  the  cities  had  developed  the  high  schools  "beyond  the 
experimental   sta.ge  there  was  an  action  on  the  part  of  the  state 
to  make  such  city  schools  models  for  general   enactments.  Ohio, 
for  instance,  provided  in  1847  for  a  graded  system  of  schools, 
first  for  the  city  of  Akron,   and  later  for  every  town  and  city 
in  the  state.       In  1848  New  Hampshire,   first  for  the  town  of 
Somerworth  and  later  for  all  districts,   enacted,  that  "any 
school  district,  when  the  number  of  scholars  should  exceed  100, 
might  vote  to  keep  a  high  school  or  schools  as  the  interests  of 
education  might  require.*' 
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CHAPTER  II 

In  the  different  states  there  was  evident  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  a  new  interest  in  high  school  education. 
Iowa  in  1849  provided  for  the  establishment  of  high  schools. 
California  in  1851  especially  provided  for  the  support  of  high 
schools.       New  York  in  1864  passed  a  law  for  union  free  school 
districts  with  an  academic  department,  placing  these  departments 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Regents.      Maryland  organized 
a  system  of  county  high  schools  in  1665.      While  the  activity 
of  the  state  had  greatly  increased,  most  of  the  provisions  were 
still   of  the  permissive  type  leaving  the  community  free  to  con- 
trol the  matter  as  they  might  choose. 

Following  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,   in  states  where  no 
special  provision  had  been  made,  high  schools,   following  the 
models  in  more  favored  states,  began  to  multiply  without  any 
special   state  provision.       This  procedure  brought  up  the  question 
of  the  right  to  establish  high  schools  under  such  conditions. 
The  interpretation  placed  by  the  courts  upon  the  genera]  s-chool 
laws  in  favor  of  high  school    interests  marks  a.nother  gain  in  the 
high  schools'   claim  upon  the  state.       In  the  state  of  Michigan 
in  1872  in  the  case  of  Charles  E.  Stuart  et  al .   vs  School  Dis- 
trict No.  1  of  the  village  of  Kalamazoo,   in  which  the  complain- 
ants sought  to  restrain  the  collection  of  taxes  voted  for  the 
support  of  the  high  school  and  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  a 
school   superintendent,  the  supreme  court  made  the  following 
famous  decision.       "Neither  in  our  state  policy,   in  our  consti- 
tution,  nor  in  our  laws  do  we  find  the  primary  school  districts 
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(the  primary  schools  were  the  kind  of  schools  specially  mention- 
ed in  the  constitution)   restricted  in  the  tranches  of  knowledge 
which  their  officers  may  cause  to  "be  taught,  or  the  grade  of  in- 
struction that  may  he  given,   if  their  voters  consent  in  regular 
form  to  bear  the  expense  and  raise  taxes  for  the  purpose." 
This  decision  has  formed  a.  precedent  for  the  use  of  judges  in 
other  states  where  the  question  has  been  raised. 

There  are  very  few  states  now  that  do  not  provide  especially 
for  the  establishment  and  support  of  high  schools.  Florida, 
Delaware,  Texas,  Georgia  a.nd  Idaho,   states  doing  practically 
nothing  for  secondary  education,  have  public  high  schools,  but 
the  legal    status  of  such  schools  is  inferred  from  general  school 
1  aws . 

That  there  was  a  mutually  stimulating  relation  between  the 
growth  of  the  high  school  movement  and  state  activity  is  seen 
from  statistics  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  showing  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  high 
schools  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  when  the  states,  as 
has  been  noted,  began  to  take  an  active  interest  in  high  schools. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  there  were  few  high  schools  in 
the  whole  country;   for  the  two  decades  following  the  War  there 
is  evidence  that  the  number  of  high  schools  had  begun  to  in- 
crease rapidly  throughout  the  whole  nation.       However  the  re- 
ports from  high  schools  at  that  time  were  meager  and  afford  no 
basis  for  exact  statistics  until  the  year  1890.       The  continua- 
tion of  the  growth  since  that  time  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
statistics,  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 


Year  reported 
1889  -  1890 
1894  -  1895 
1899  -  1900 
1904  -  1905 
1909  -  1910 


Iviu/'.iber  of  high  school b 
2,  526 
4,712 
6,005 
7,576 
10,213 
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CHAPTER  III 

Awakened  state  interest  in  high  schools  scon  led  to  the  at- 
titude of  active  concern.      People  first  wanted  the  schools  and 
when  the  state  had  made  their  wish  possible,  they  then  "began  to 
want  the  state  to  do  particular  things  for  the  schools.  Thus 
there  came  a  disposition  among  the  people  which  gave  rise  to  a 
movement  tending  toward  centralized  control.       The  colleges  had 
had  the  determining  of  secondary  education  very  much  under  their 
control;  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  people  with  the  con- 
trol  increased  with  the  awakening  idea  of  the  usefulness  o f  high 
school  education.       It  "became  clear  that  only  one  part  of  the 
people  were  "being  cared  for  in  secondary  education,  the  college 
preparatory  class.       It  was  "believed  that  help  in  this  diffi- 
culty could  come  from  the  state  an  agent  more  powerful   than  the 
colleges  and -an  agent  representing  the  interests  of  all  classes. 
That  the  state  could  do  something  of  what  was  expected  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following. 

States  have  helped  to  standardize  high  schools  when  a  defi- 
nition of  a  high  school  has  "been  determined  in  legal  enactments. 
Indiana,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Vermont 
a.nd  West  Virginia  each  define  what  constitutes  a.  high  school. 
There  is  a.  general  tendency  to  fix  definitely  "by  legislation  the 
field  of  high  school  education.  New  Jersey  has  enacted  the 
following  regarding  standardization  of  high  schools  in  that  state. 

Those  schools  shall   he  classed  as  high  schools  which  re- 
quire for  admission  the  successful   completion  of  eight  years  of 
gra.ded  pre-academic  work,  or  its  equivalent,  said  pre-academic 
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work  to  be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa.tion. 

High  schools  that  fully  meet  the  standards  set  "by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  shall  he  classes  as  "Approved  High  Schools." 

In  order  to  be  approved,  a  high  school  must  meet  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

1.  All  the  regular  courses  of  study  must  cover  four  full 
years  of  school  work,  and  must  he  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

2.  The  teaching  and  equipment  must  be  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  but  such  approval  will  not  be  granted  unless 
three  years  of  high  school  work  a.re  in  actual  operation. 

3.  The  teaching  force  must  be  adequate  in  number,  and  shall, 
in  every  case,   consist  of  at  least  three  teachers,   each  of  whom 
sha.l  1  be  engaged  exclusively  in  high  school  v/ork. 

4.  Diplomas  shall  be  granted  only  to  pupils  who  shall  have 
completed  a  full   four-year  course,  aggregating  at  least  seventy- 
two   (72)  academic  counts.       The  counts  shall  be  reckoned  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  number  of  recitations  per  week  of  a  school 
year  of  a.t  least  28  weeks,  and  the  recitation  periods  shall  av- 
erage at  le^st  40  minutes. 

A  three-year  high  school  will  be  registered  as  a  "Partial 
High  School"   in  case  it  meets  the  following  conditions: 

1.  All   the  regular  courses  of  study  must  cover  three  full 
years  of  school  work,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  State  Eor*rd  of 
Educat  ion . 

2.  The  teaching  and  equipment  must  be  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  but  said  approval  will  not  be  granted  un- 
less at  least  two  years  of  high  school  work  are  in  actual  opera- 
t  ion. 
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3.  The  teaching  force  must  be  adequate  in  number,  and  shall 
consist   in  every  case  of  at  least  two  teachers,   each  of  whom 
shall  be  engaged  exclusively  in  high  school  work. 

4.  Certificates  of  graduation  shall  be  gra.nted  only  to  pupils 
who  have  completed  a  full  three-year  course,  aggregating  at 

least  54  academic  counts.      The  counts  shall   be  reckoned  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  number  of  recitations  per  week  o  f  a.  school 
year  of  not  less  than  38  weeks ,   and  the  recitation  periods  shall 
average  not  l  ess  than  40  minutes. 

Properly  certified  graduates  of  an  approved  high  school  shall 
be  entitled  to  admission,  without  examination,   to  the  two-year 
professional   courses  of  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

Certificates  for  work  done  may  be  granted  by  a  local  Board 
of  Education  to  pupils  who  have  not  completed  a   full  four-year 
high  school  coarse,  but  such  certificates  shall  not  be  granted 
as  diplomas;  and  must,   in  each  ca.se,   state  the  number  of  years' 
work  successfully  completed.       Holders  of  such  certificates  shall 
not  be  ranked  as  graduates .from  any  course. 

High  schools  maintaining  courses  of  study  which  differ  in 
scox^e  and  in  the  term  or  time  required  for  their  completion  shall 
be  classified  for  apportionment  in  accordance  with  their  short- 
est course. 

The  State  Eoard  of  Education  approves  but  does  not  pre- 
scribe courses  of  study. 

Vermont,  through  her  legislature,  has  defined  a  high  school 
as  follows:   "A  school  maintained  by  a  town,   city  or  incorpora.t ed 
school   district  for  thirty-three  or  more  weeks  in  each  school 
year,  taught  by  a  teacher  or  teachers  of  competent  ability,  good 
morals  and  legal   cert  if icat icn,  having  an  established  course  or 
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courses  of  study  for  four  years  or  a  part  thereof,   said  course 
or  courses,     a.  nine  years  elementary  course  or  its  equivalent, 
and  providing  instruction  in  all  or  part  of  the  subjects  usually 
taught  in  secondary  schools  of  good  standing,   such  as  the  English 
language  and  literature,  higher  mathematics,  history,  natural, 
political,   social,  moral   and  industrial  sciences,  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  art,  music,   and  physical  culture  shall  be  a. 
high  school." 

South  Carolina,  provides  for  the  following  requirements  for 
a.  standard  high  school  in  that  state.       A  four  year  curriculum 
making  not  less  than  fourteen  standard  units;  not  less  than  three 
teachers,   each  of  whom  holds  a  degree  from  an  approved  college, 
or  its  equivalent  and  giving  all  their  time  to  high  school  in- 
struction;  recitation  periods  of  not  leas  than  forty  minutes  in 
length  and  a  school  year  of  thirty-six  weeks;  buildings,  libra- 
ries, laboratories  and  other  equipment  must  be  adequate  to  good 
instruction  in  the  subjects  offered. 

The  State  Board  of  Indiana,   a.  Board  controlled  by  state 
authority  exa.mines  and  commissions  high  schools  in  Indiana  meet- 
ing such,  standards  as  may  be  established.      The  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  state   accept  students  on  certificate 
from  all  schools  commissioned  by  the  board. 

The  following  rules  govern  the  board  in  selecting  commis- 
sioned high  schools: 

1.  "The  commissioned  high  schools  shall   include  not  less 
than  four  (4)  years'  work  following  the  eight  years  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools," 

2.  "The  following  enumerated  studies  shall  be  taught  in  all 
commissioned  high  schools  through  the  state,  together  with  such 
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additional  studies  as  any  local  board  of  education  may  elect  to 
have  taught  in  its  high  school:  Frovided,  that  such  additions 
shall   be  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
Mathematics:  Commercial   arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry.  History: 
United  States,  ancient,  medieval   or  modern.       Geography:  Commer- 
cial or  physical.      English:  Composition,   rhetoric.  Literature: 
English,  American.      Language  (foreign):  latin  or  German. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  named  the  board  has  approved 
the  teaching  of  "Agriculture,  Manual  Training,   Sewing,  Cooking, 
Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Ec?norny." 

4.  Schools  must  meet  certain  requirements  with  reference  to 
buildings,  libraries  and  laboratories. 

5.  (a)   "The  teaching  in  the  high  school  and  also  in  the 
grades  below  the  high  school  must  be  good."       (b)  At  least  two 
teachers  must  give  all   their  time  to  high  school  work.       One  of 
the  tea.chers  in  the  high  school  must  be  a.  graduate  of  a  college 
course  that   requires  at  least  three  full  years  of  work  beyond 
graduation  from  a  commissioned  high  school." 

6.  (a)  Mnifflum  length  of  course  thirty-two  months.  (b) 
Course  must  provide  for  all  legally  required  subjects  a.nd  such 
others  as  local  authorities  may  deem  advisable.       (c)  Advise 
that  few  studies  be  pursued  one,  two  or  three  years  and  that  no 
science  be  taught  for  less  than  one  year.       (d)  imsic  and  draw- 
ing must  be  taught,       (e)   "All   courses  that  prepare  for  college 
should  provide  for  at  least  three  years  of  foreign  language." 

7.  (a)   "Complete  records  must  be  kept  showing  the  academic 
progress  of  each  pupil."       (b)   "When  a  pupil  is  advanced  from 
another  school  the  record  must  show  what  standing  was  given  and 
why. " 
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8.  If  non-commissioned  high  schools  arrange  their  courses 
properly  the  "board  will  grant  "certificates  of  equivalency"  for 
work  done  so  that  pupils  may  pass  from  non-commissioned  to  com- 
missioned high  schools  without  loss  of  time. 

The  state  offers  a  great  stimulus  to  improvement  in  high 
schools  when  it  passes  enactments  classifying  these  schools. 
The  classification  is  usually  "based  on  such  items  as  the  size  of 
the  enrollment,  the  equipment,  number  and  preparation  of  the 
teachers,   subjects  offered,  etc. 

A  type  of  such  classification  is  found  in  ftorth  Dakota  which 
state  has  the  following  provisions  for  the  classification  of 
high  schools. 

A.  High  schools  of  the  first  class  shall  include  all  schools 
doing  four  years  of  work  and  which  have  complied  with  the  fol- 
lowing and  other  conditions: 

1.  They  shall  have  not  fewer  than  thirty  well  prepared 
pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  and  at  least  three  assistant 
high  school  teachers,  one  of  whom  may  be  the  supervisor  of  music 
and  drawing  in  the  grades. 

2.  The  school  shall  have  suitable  and  commodious  quarterea 
and  shall  have  well  established  laboratory  courses  in  three  of 
the  science  courses  named  by  the  state  high  school  "board  in  the 
program  of  studies  for  high  schools. 

3.  They  shall  afford  instruction  in  all  of  the  constants 
prescribed  by  the  state  high  school  board  as  per  program  of 
studies. 

4.  They  shall  have  an  ample  working  library,   including  a 
sufficient  supply  of  supplementary  reading  for  each  of  the 
twelve  grades. 
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5.  In  all  first  class  high  schools  the  subjects  of  music  and 
drawing  shall  be  taught  under  the  supervision  of  a  specialist  or 
by  a  special  instructor  or  by  some  teacher  competent  to  super- 
vise these  subjects. 

B.  The  second  class  shall  include  those  schools  in  which  the 
course  extends  at  least  thru  three  years  as  explained  under  Pro- 
gram of  Studies  for  High  Schools,  and  comply  with  the  following 
and  other  conditions: 

1.  High  schools  of  the  second  class  shall  have  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  not  less  than  twenty  well  prepared  pupils 
a.nd  at  least  two  assistant  high  school  teachers,  one  of  whom  may 
be  the  supervisor  of  music  and  drawing  in  the  elementary  grades. 

2.  Ample  laboratory  appliances  for  instruction  in  either 
botany,   zoology  or  agriculture,  and  in  either  physics  or  chem- 
istry, for  each  pupil. 

3.  They  shall  afford  instruction  in  three-fourths  of  the 
list  of  constants  named  in  tbe  program  of  studies. 

4.  A  selected  historical  and  reference  library  for  the  work 
in  history  and  English  and  the  sciences  taught ,  and  supplementary 
reading  for  the  grades  of  the  elementary  school   in  connection. 

C.  The  third  class  schools  shall  be  those  that  afford  in- 
struction in  eight  of  the  fifteen  units  of  prescribed  work. 
They  shall  possess: 

1.  An  average  daily  attendance  of  at  least  fifteen  well 
prepared  pupils,  and  one  assistant  high  school  instructor  who 
may  supervise  music  and  drawing  in  the  grades. 

2.  Ample  laboratory  appliances  for  instruction  in  either 
botany,   zoology  or  agriculture  and  offer,  at  least  one. 
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3.  An  ample  working  library  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  sup- 
plementary reading  for  each  of  the  first  ten  grades. 

D.  State  high  schools,  having  an  agricultural  department, 
"besides  meeting  the  requirements  of  a  state  high  school,  shall 
have : 

1.  Two  special  instructors,  one  in  agriculture  and  manual 
training  and  one  in  domestic  science  and  art. 

2.  Sufficient  and  well  equipped  rooms  for  the  pursuit  of 
these  subjects;  a  room  each  for  manual  training,   domestic  science 
and  agriculture. 

3.  Ten  acres  of  land  within  one  mile  of  the  school  building 
for  use  in  experimentation. 

Often  financial  aid  is  given  on  the  basis  of  classification; 
in  such  cases  greater  power  is  given  the  state  to  bring  about 
its  standards.      What  direction  this  influence  may  take  can  be 
seen  from  the  report  of  the  state  supervisor  of  high  schools  for 
West  Virginia  for  the  year  1911  -  12. 

From  that  report  the  following  is  quoted: 

"The  law  of  1911  providing  for  the  classification  of  high 
schools  and  for  the  distribution  of  state  aid  to  classified  high 
schools  has  been  in  effect  one  year.       In  a  single  year,  however, 
the  benefits  resulting  from  this  law  have  exceeded  expectations 
and  have  more  than  justified  the  expenditure  of  the  money  appro- 
priated by  the  act.       Some  of  the  most  noticeable  results  of  this 
law  are  here  mentioned: 

First.       It  has  provided  what  is  in  effect  a  definition  of 
the  term  "High  School"  for  this  state.       Before  the  enactment  of 
this  law  there  were  some  schools  in  the  state  loca.lly  known  a.s 
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high  schools  in  which  little  or  no  high  school  work  was  given  , 
Second.       It  has  aided  in  the  estate ishing  and  development 
of  new  high  schools. 

Third.       It  has  created  a  desire  on  the  part  of  boards  of 
education  and  communities  to  improve  their  high  schools  in  order 
that  they  may  obtain  as  high  rank  as  possible. 

Fourth.       It  has  resulted  in  the  employing  of  additional 
teachers  in  some  requirements  for  classification  next  year, 
most  of  these  schools  will  extend  their  courses  of  study  and  ad- 
vance their  rank  within  a  year  or  two. 

"There  seems  now  to  be  a.mpl  e  ground  for  the  hope  that  before 
many  years  we  shall  have  high  schools  within  reach  of  practically 
a.ll  of  our  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age,  as  is  already  true 
in  some  of  the  states  around  us.       The  high  school  movement  in 
the  state  has  become  self-extending  and  sel f-p erpetaat ing.  As 
district  high  schools  multiply  other  districts  catch  the  spirit 
of  progress  and  seek  the  establishment  of  high  schools  for  their 
own  young  people.      At  the  coming  general  election  several  dis-" 
tricts  will   vote  on  the  question  of  establishing  high  schools. 
Other  districts  are  preparing  to  vote  on  the  question  next  spring. 
Thirteen  districts  that  have  established  high  schools  with  the 
past  year." 

The  course  of  study  has  been  another  matter  for  state  action. 

The  community,   nominally  free  to  determine  its  course  of  study, 

had  in  its  helplessness  left  the  task  to  the  colleges.      That  an 

agent,  whose  interests  might  be  more  general,    is  wanted,  state 

laws  providing  in  part  or  in  whole  for  the  course  of  study  in 

high  schools,  attest. 

The  state  of  New  York  through  her  system  of  regents1  exam- 
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inations  practically  dictates  the  course  of  study  for  the  schools 
of  that  state.       The  following  is  quoted  for  the  school  laws  of 
New  York. 

"Subject  and  in  conformity  to  the  constitution  and  1  a.ws  of 
the  state,  the  regents  shall   exercise  legislative  functions  con- 
cerning the  educational   system  of  the  state,   determine  its  edu- 
cational policies,  and  except  as  to  the  judicial  functions  of 
the  commissioner  of  education  establish  rales  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  laws  and  policies  of  the  state,   relating  to  education, 
and  the  powers,   duties  and  trusts  conferred  or  charged  upon  the 
uni  versity. " 

And  also  "that  the  regents  shall   establish  in  the  secondary 
institutions  of  the  university,   examinations  in  studies  furnish- 
ing a  suita.ble  standard  of  graduation  therefrom  and  of  admission 
to  colleges,   and  certificates  or  diplomas  shall  be  conferred  by 
the  regents  on  students  who  satisfactorily  pass  such  examinations." 

Under  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Commissioner  of  education: 
.  1.   "He  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  state  system 
of  education  and  of  the  board  of  regents.      Me  shall  enforce  all 
general   and  special  laws  relating  to  the  educational  system  of 
the  state  and  execute  all   educational  policies  determined  upon 
by  the  board  of  regents. 

2.  He  shall  have  general  supervision  over  all   schools  a.nd 
institutions  which  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or 
of  any  statute  relating  to  education,  and  shall   cause  the  sa.me 
to  be  examined  and  inspected,  and  shall   advise  and  guide  the 
school  officers  of  all  districts  and  cities  of  the  state  in  re- 
lation to  their  duties  and  the  general  management  of  the  schools 
under  their  control." 
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In  keeping  with  such  enactment  a  complete  syllabus  for  sec- 
ondary schools  is  published  and  distributed  to  the  schools  by 
the  state  department.       Specific  regulations  regarding  the  teach- 
ing of  each  subject  are  given  in  the  syllabus.       Special  inspec- 
tors are  also  provided  for  so  that  the  central   control  of  sec- 
ondary education  in  Hew  York  is  complete  in  all   its  form. 

Kansas  provides  tha.t  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall 
prescribe  the  course  of  study  for  the  public  schools  of  that 
state.         In  the  year  of  1908  this  board  prepared  a  course  of 
study  for  the  high  schools  which  in  the  words  of  the  state  su- 
perintendent has  generally  been  accepted  as  a  standard  course  of 
study  for  high  schools  and  has  done  much  to  unify  the  work  of 
these  schools. 

States  "have  also  made  provision  for  the  teaching  of  some  one 
subject,   the  merits  of  which  have  seemed  to  warrant  state  sup- 
port;  financial  aid  is  sometimes  a  part  of  such  provisions. 

Wisconsin  provides  that  "any  school   established  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  whose  course  of  study  and  the  qualifica- 
tions of  whose  tea.chers  ha.ve  been  approved  by  the  state  super- 
intendent and  the  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture  may,  upon 
application,  be  placed  upon  an  approved  list  of  county  schools 
of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy.      A  school  once  entered  upon 
such  list  may  remain  listed  ana  be  entitled  to  state  aid  so  long 
a.s  the  scope  and  character  of  its  work  .are  maintained  in  such 
manner  as  to  meet  the  aoproval   of  the  state  superintendent;  pro- 
vided, that  he  shall   not  place  upon  sa.id  list  more  than  ten 
school s . M 

Minnesota  appropriates  $750  to  each  high  school  having  a 
four  year  course,  and  organized  classes  in  each  of  the  four 
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grades  therein,  which  shall   provide  for  special  normal  instruc- 
tion for  teachers  in  the  common  bra.nches. 

Agriculture,  normal  training,   manual  training  and  domestic 
science  are  suhj  ects  that  have  "been  most  often  favored  by  such 
encouragement.       The  sudden  rise  of  these  subjects  to  an  equal 
standing  with  the  long  established  suhj ects  in  the  high  school 
curriculum  is  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  State 
control  when  it  asserts  itself  in  connection  with  some  policy. 
It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  advocates  of  industrial  and  voca- 
tional  education  a.re  asking  state  legislature  to  enact  some  pro- 
vision favorable  to  their  particular  interests. 

The  following  ta.hle,   taken  from  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  shows  the  tendency  of  the  old  established 
subjects  and  also  the  beginning  of  a.  new  set  of  subjects  of  what 
might  be  termed  a  practical   type,  the  kind  which  has  had  special 
State  support  during  the  last  few  years  in  a  numher  of  States. 

Per  cent  of  secondary  students  in  c~rta.in  courses  and 

studies,   etc.,  1890-1910. 

Studying  1890-91  1894-95  1899-1900  1904-5  1909-10 

Latin  41.20      42.97  50.61  50.21  49.05 

Greek  3.00        3,10  2.85  1.47  .75 

French  5.70        6.52  7.78  9.14  9.90 

German  15.92       11.40  14.33  20.25  23.69 

Spanish        ,67 

Algebra  52.20      54.27  56.29  57.51  56.85 

Geometry  24.60      25.34  27.39  28.16  30.87 

Trigonometry                                      2.53  1.91  1.71  1.87 

Astronomy                                           4.79  2.76  1.22  .53 

Physics  24.00      22,77  19.04  15.66  14.61 

Chemistry  10.20        9.15  7,72  6.76  6.69 

Physical  Geography                        23.89  23.37  21,52  19.34 

Geology                                               5.00  3.61  2.34  1.16 

Physiology                                        29.95  27.42  21.96  15.32 

Zoology        8.02 

botany        .16.83 

Agriculture       4.66 

Domestic  Economy        3.78 

Psychology                                   -      2.74  2.38  1.31  .96 
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Studying  1890-91  1894-95  1899-1900  1904-5  1909-10 

Rhetoric    32.05        38.48        48.54  57.10 

Snglf'sE  literature    42.10       49.34    57.  09 

History  26.20  34.33  38.16  40.88  55.03 
Cicil  government   21.66        17.97  15.55 


The  following  table,   also  from  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,   shows  more  definitely  the  relative  stand- 
ing of  the  number  of  students  in  the  different  studies  for  the 
year  19  09  -10: 

Students  in  certain  courses  and  studies  in  pub] ic  high 
school s. 

Students  in  8,097        Number  of         Per  cent  of 
schools  in  students.  total  number. 


Lat  in 

362, 

548 

49.  05 

Greek 

5, 

511 

.75 

French 

73, 

161 

9.90 

German 

175, 

083 

23.  69 

Spanish 

4  , 

920 

.67 

Algebra 

420 

2  07  • 

56.85 

Geometry 

228, 

170 

30.67 

Trigonometry 

13, 

812 

1.87 

As t  ronomy 

3, 

915 

.53 

Phys ics 

107, 

986 

14.61 

Chemist  ry 

50, 

923 

6.89 

Phys i cs 1  Geography 

142, 

948 

19.34 

Geol ogy 

8, 

538 

1.16 

Zoology 

59, 

2  53 

8.  02 

Botany 

124, 

380 

16.83 

Physiol ogy 

113, 

252 

15.32 

Psychol ogy 

7, 

109 

.96 

Rh  et  o  r  i  c 

422, 

051 

57.10 

English  literature 

421  , 

960 

57.09 

Hi  story 

406, 

784 

55.  03 

Civil  government 

114  , 

965 

15.  55 

Agri  cul ture 

34. 

418 

4.66 

Domestic  E  c  o  no  my 

27. 

933 

3.78 

A  comparison  of  the  subjects  in  the  program  of  studies  for 
the  general   course  of  the  St.  Louis  High  School   in  }865  with 
the  1  ist  of  subjects  included  in  the  Syllabus  of  1910  for  sec- 
ondary schools  of  Hew  York  reveals  the  appearance  of  many  new 
subjects  which  have  been  added  to  the  old  ides  of  the  high 


school  curriculum. 


The  contention  is  made  that  many  of  these 
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newer  subjects  have  found  their  principal  support  through  State 
provision.  The  following  is  the  program  of  the  St.  Louis  High 
School   for  the  year  1863: 

First  Year 


Algebra 

German  or  Latin 
Engl  ish  Analysis 

Second  Year 

Geometry 
German  or  Latin 
Natural  Philosophy 
Chemist  ry 

Third  Year 
Plane  Trigonometry  or  Botany 
Mensuration  a.nd  Surveying  or 
Zoology 

Spherics,!  Trigonometry  and 
Navigation  or  Zoology 
Latin  or  French  and  German 

Fourth  Year 
-Analytical  Geometry 
Cal cuius 
Shakespeare 

Latin  or  German  and  French 
Intellectual  Philosophy 


Physical  Geometry 
Draw  ing 


Bookkeeping 
Ancient  Geography 
Drawing 


Civil  Engineering  or  Botany 
Phys  iol ogy 
Ast  ronomy 

History,  Ancient,  kiddle 
Ages  and  Modern 


Moral  Philosophy 
English  Language  and 
Literature 
Geology 

Constitution  of  the  United 


States 

Greek  offered  in  last  three  years  for  classical  course. 
The  syllabus  for  the  secondary  schools  of  New  York  has  in 
its  list  of  subjects  besides  the  ones  found  in  the  typical  pro- 
gra.m  of  a  generation  ago,  just  cited,   such  subjects  as,  economics, 
bookkeeping,   commercial  geography,   shorthand,  typewriting,  me- 
chanical drawing,  design,  music,  normal-training  courses,  domestic 
science  subjects,  manual  training  subjects  and  agriculture. 

Subjects  in  this  new  group  of  studies,  as  has  been  cited 
before,  have  been  matters  of  special  concern  in  legal  enactments. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

State  high  school  boards  are  factors  in  the  state  adminis- 
tration of  secondary  education.       ninnesota  has  the  following 
provision  for  such  a  board  which  in  most  of  the  essential  points 
may;  he  considered  a  typical  state  "board. 

"The  state  superintendent,  the  president  of  the  state  uni- 
versity, and  the  president  of  the  hoard  of  normal  school  direct- 
ors,  ex-officio,  and  the  superintendent  or  principal  of  a  high 
school,  and  one  other  person  appointed  by  the  governor  and  con- 
firmed by  the  senate,   shall  constitute  the  high  school  board. 
They  shall  be  entitled  to  their  actual  necessary  expenses,  but 
no  compensation. 

The  board  shall   establish  rules  relating  to  examinations, 
reports,  acceptances  of  schools  and  courses  of  study,  and  other 
proceedings  in  connection  with  high  and  graded  schools  applying 
for  special  state  aid,  and  shall  prescribe  and  enforce  the  main- 
tenance of  an  optional  English  or  business  course,  as  equivalent 
to  the  preparatory  collegiate  course;  but  the  school  boa.rd  of  a.ny 
district  may  substitute  any  proper  studies  in  place  of  any 
studies  embraced  in  such  course. 

The  high  school  board  shall  have  full   discretionary  power 
to  consider  and  act  upon  applications  of  high  schools  for  state 
aid,  and,   subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  may  prescribe 
the  conditions  upon  which  such  aid  will  be  granted;  and  it  shall 
be  its  duty  to  accept  and  aid  such  high  schools  only  as  will,  in 
its  opinion,   if  aided,   efficiently  perform  the  services  contem- 
plated by  law;  but  not  more  than  nine  schools  shall  be  aided  in 
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each  county  in  any  one  year. 

Any  school  accepted  and  continuing  to  comply  with  the  ]  a.w 
and  regulations  of  the  hoard  made  in  pursuance  thereof  shall  he 
aided  not  less  than  two  years. 

In  case  any  state  graded  school,  as  hereinafter  provided 
shall  have  a.ttained  such  a  degree  of  proficiency  as  to  entitle 
it  to  promotion  to  a.  high  school,  and  the  state  high  schools  in 
county  shall  have  already  reached  the  numher  of  nine,  such  graded 
schools,   in  the  discretion  of  the  hoard,  may  he  so  promoted,  and 
take  the  place  of  the  high  school   in  the  county  first  receiving 
state  aid  for  the  period  of  at  least  two  years;  that  any  state 
high  school  so  deprived  of  state  aid  shall  continue  under  the 
supervision  of  the  hoard,  with  all  the  privileges,  except  state 
aid,  of  a  preparatory  school  for  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  high  school  hoard  shall  appoint  a  high  school  and  a 
graded  school   inspector,  and  such  assistant  inspectors  and  ex- 
aminers as  may  he  necessary,  and  fix  their  compensation;  hut  no 
person  receiving  a  salary  from  a.  state  institution  shall  re- 
ceive any  compensation  under  this  section,  and  the  pay  of  ex- 
aminers shall  not  exceed  three  dollars  per  day,  or  fifty  cents 
per  hour. 

The  high  school  inspector  or  an  assistant  shall  visit  and 
examine  each  high  school  at  least  once  in  each  year,  and  carefully 
inspect  its  instruction  and  discipline,  and  immediately  make  a 
written  report  thereon. 
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CHAPTER  V 

Standardization  requires  supervision.      High  Schools  cannot 
"be  classified,  courses  if  study  cannot  be  maintained  to  the  re- 
quired standard  unless  there  is  accompanying  such  action  an  ad- 
equate supervising  force.       State  legislators  have  recognized 
this  fact  and  in  those  states  where  the  high  school  has  received 
most  attention  in  legal   enactments,  state  inspectors  of  high 
schools  have  been  provided  for.      Minnesota,  New  York,  Missouri, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Carolina, 
Washington  and  Illinois  provide  for  state  inspection.       In  recent 
years  there  has  been  evident  a  growing  tendency  to  take  the  matter 
of  high  school  inspection  out  of  the  hands  of  the  college  inspec- 
tors who  for  so  long  had  this  matter  so  much  under  their  exclu- 
sive control. 

Illinois,  for  instance,  after  having  had  thorough  inspec- 
tion by  the  college  authorities  for  years,  provided,   in  1913,  for 
a  state  inspector.      The  usual  argument  was  advanced  that  such 
inspection  serves  a  greater  variety  of  interests. 

The  results  of  a  quest  ionaire ,   reported  to  the  High  ScViool 
and  College  Conference  at  Denver,  Colorado  in  1912,  showed  that 
inspection  of  high  schools  by  colleges  was  open  to  much  criticism, 
The  results  were  reported  as  follows: 

1.  That  inspection  lacks  constructive  criticism. 

2.  That  inspection  lacks  reports. 

3.  That  inspection  is  superficial. 

4.  That  inspection  is  infrequent, 

5.  That  inspection  lacks  breadth  (preference  for  one  course 
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of  training,  college  domination,  etc.) 
6.  That  inspection  lacks  authority. 

The  colleges  ere  not  to  he  considered  enemies  to  supervi- 
sion by  the  State.      The  chief  reason  for  the  prevailing  college 
inspection  of  the  past  vas  necessity;  they  simply  assumed  the 
task  of  standardizing  in  the  a/bsence  of  any  other  standardiza- 
tion — -  it  was  imperative.      The  state  does  not  assume  the  duty; 
it  is  hers  by  right.      Legal  duty,  power  and  authority  for  in- 
spection has  not  generally  been  conferred  on  any  member  of  a 
State  University  or  other  college,  or  group  of  colleges.  On 
the  contrary  the  constitution  and  laws  often  give  such  duty, 
power  and  authority  to  the  State  Superintendent.      In  Illinois 
the  lawB  make  it  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction "to  supervise  all  the  common  and  public  schools  in 
the  State."      To  him  alone  is  given  such  power  and  authority. 
No  inspector  from  a  college  has  the  legal  right  or  authority  to 
enter  any  high  school  to  inspect  or  supervise  it  except  by  in- 
vitation of  local  authorities,  nor  has  he  any  legal  authority  or 
power  to  enforce  his  recommendations.      Supervision  by  the  col- 
lege does  not  adequately  cover  the  field;  high  schools  must  be 
supervised  for  other  purposes  than  college  interests.       It  is  a 
mista.ke  to  interpret  the  high  school  in  terms  of  the  college 

only           all  interests  must  be  cared  for.      The  chief  difficulty 

in  Illinois  as  in  some  other  states  has  been  that  the  law  has 
authorized  inspection  by  the  state,  but  has  failed  to  furnish 
the  equipment;  in  1913  this  fault  was  corrected  and  state  in- 
spectors were  appointed. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

In  the  matter  of  certification  of  teachers  for  the  high 
school  subjects  much  has  "been  done  "by  state  laws  to  raise  the 
standard.      Graduation  form  a  college  of  approved  standing,  with 
a  specified  length  of  successful  experience  or  professional  study 
has  "been  the  standard  usually  set  up. 

Ohio  with  her  State  Board  of  Examiners  has  cared  for  this 
feature  of  high  school  education  rather  more  carefully  than  other 
states.      The  Ohio  State  Board  issues  three  grades  of  life  cer- 
tificates for  thosp  who  possess  the  requisite  scholarship,  and 
who  exhibit  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character,  and 
professional  experience  and  ability.      These  certificates  super- 
cede any  and  all  other  examinations  of  the  persons  holding  them 
by  any  board  of  examiners  and  are  valid  in  any  district  of  the 
state  unless  revoked  for  sufficient  cause.      Provisional  certi- 
ficates of  full  four  years  academic  and  professional  courses, 
entrance  to  which  require  graduation  from  a  high  school  of  the 
first  grade,  after  passing  the  required  examination  given  under 
the  direction  of  the  County  Board  of  Exa.miners.       The  life  cer- 
tificate is  granted  after  twenty-four  months  of  successful  teach- 
ing together  with  an  added  examination  in  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching,  history  of  education,  ^nd  the  science  of  education. 
Life  professional  certificates  are  issued  to  holders  o^  profes- 
sional certificrte^  from  county  or  city,  after  an  added  examina- 
tion in  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  history  of  education 
and  the  science  of  education. 
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Many  States  make  no  special  provision  for  the  certification 
of  high  school  teachers.       Illinois  permits  a  special  examina- 
tion for  teachers  of  special  subjects.       Such  a  provision  does 
little  in  stimulating  greater  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers . 
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CHAPTER  VII 

Equality  of  opportunity  i.B  the  great  American  ideal.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  high  school  gives  proof  of  the  fact  that 
people  are  generally  looking  to  it  as  such  an  opportunity.  To 
understand  that  the  opportunity  is  not  equal,   it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  cite  the  superior  advantages  afforded  to  the  youth  in  a 
city  and  contrast  with  such  advantages  the  unfavorable  condition 
prevailing  in  villages  and  rural   communit ies ,  where  the  career 
of  a.  youth  might  he  doomed  because  of  the  absence  of  any  opcor- 
tunity  to  attend  high  school.       There  is  not  wanting  evidence  of 
true  democracy  in  the  state  activity  that  extends  the  privileges 
of  a  high  school  education  to  every  boy  and  girl   and  so  gives  to 
all  an  equal  chance. 

Pennsylvania  in  1905  enacted  a  law  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  tuition  of  children  living  in  a  district  containing  no 
high  school. 

A  law  passed   in  V°rmont   in  1906  reouired  towns  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  high  school  or  pay  tuition  to  other  districts. 

Connecticut  provided  in  1907  for  the  payment  of  tuition  of 
scholars  living  in  a  town  having  no  high  school.       Maine  pro- 
vided in  1905  for  high  school  education  for  pupils  living  in 
rural  districts.       Michigan  in  1907  made  provision  for  rural 
high  schools,       Illinois  enacted  in  1913  that  graduates  of  the 
eighth  grade  residing  in  a.  school  district   in  which  no  public 
high  school  is  maintained,  shall  be  admitted,  upon  the  payment  of 
tuition,  to  any  public  high  school,  with  the  consent  of  the  school 
board  of  the  district   in  which  such  high  school   is  situated. 
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The  tuition  of  such  pupils  shall  he  paid  hy  the  district  in  which 
they  reside,   from  any  funds  not  otherwise  appropriated,  hut  in  no 
case  shall  the  tuition  per  pupil  exceed  the  per  capita  cost  of 
maintaining  the  high  school  selected.       The  parent,  or  guardian, 
shall  select  the  high  school  to  he  attended,   suhj ect  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  school  directors  of  the  home  district;  Provided, 
however,  that  the  high  school  selected  offers  a  program  of 
studies  extending  through  four  school  years.       This  same  attempt 
to  make  high  school  education  possihle  to  every  hoy  and  girl  has 
found  expression  in  other  states   in  legal  enactments  which  pro- 
vide for  the  estahl ishing  of  high  schools;  at  least  eight  states 
have  made  such  a  provision.       The  township  high  school  estab- 
1 i shed  in  Illinois  is  another  method  for  extending  high  school 
privileges  to  the  rural  communities. 

The  present  tendency  of  state  legislation  is  to  deny  the  op- 
tion of  a  community  to  withhold  high  school  education  from  any 
of  its  toys  and  girls  who  may  desire  it;   if  such  an  opportunity 
is  not  offered  hy  the  district  the  state  is  providing  it,  if 
necessary  against  the  wishes  of  the  district.       Whatever  ohstacle 
there  may  he  in  the  way  the  state  as  a  powerful   agent  can  re- 
move it.       This  attitude  of  requiring  the  community  to  act  is  a 
great  change  from  the  attitude  of  permission  which  was  the  rule 
during  the  early  period  of  high  school  development. 

Edwin  R,  Snyder  of  the  San  Jose  Normal  School  made  a  statis- 
tical   summary  of  the  number  a.nd  condition  of  the  strictly  rural 
high  schools  in  the  country  basing  his  summary  on  an  extended 
study  of  twenty  states.       The  high  school  and  other  necesea.ry 
statistics  for  these  states  for  the  nine  years  ending  1906  were 
compiled  and  interpreted  as  follows:  
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(l)  The  average  increase  in  the  number  of  rural  high  schools 
in  the  twenty  was,   for  the  nine-year  period,   50  per  cent.  (2) 
The  average  relative  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the 
urban  high  schools  of  the  twenty  states  was,   for  the  nine  years, 
46  per  cent,  while  for  the  non  urban  high  schoole  it  was,  for 
the  same  period,  65  per  cent,       (3)  The  average  increase  to  the 
schools   in  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  non-urban  high 
schools  was,   for  the  nine  years,  more  than  19  per  cent.  (4) 
The  average  decrease  in  the  relative  number  of  one  teacher  high 
schools  was,   for  the  nine  years,  more  than  11  per  cent.  (5) 
The  a.verage  decrease  to  the  school  in  the  relative  number  of  two- 
teacher  high  schools  was,   for  the  nine  years,  more  than  33  per 
cent . 

Mr.   Snyder  compared  the  average  development  of  rural  sec- 
ondary education  during  a  period  of  nine  years,   1897  -  1906  in 
six  states,  Minnesota,  Cal  i  fornia ,  Massachusetts,  Washington, 
Wisconsin  and  Maine,   all  of  which  provided  state  subsidies  to 
rural  high  schools  with  the  average  development  of  rural  seconda- 
ry education  during  the  same  period  in  eleven  states,  Nebraska, 
Ohio,   Indiana,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Michigan,   Illinois,  Lew  Jersey, 
Iowa,  Missouri,   and  Texas,   none  of  which  provided  direct  state 
aid  to  secondary  education  during  that  time.       The  following  re- 
sults were  noted. 

(l)  The  average  in  the  number  of  non-urban  high  schools  was, 
for  the  six  states,   68  per  cent,   for  the  eleven  states,  48  per 
cent.       (2)  The  average  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed to  the  school    in  non-urban  districts  was,   for  the  six 
states,  38  per  cent,    reckoned  on  a.n  average  status  of  2.4  teach- 
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ers  to  the  school  in  1897,   for  the  eleven  states  6.5  per  cent, 
reckoned  upon  the  average  status  of  2.5  teachers  to  the  school 
in  1897.       (3)  During  these  nine  years  the  average  relative  pro- 
portion (.25)   of  one-teacher  high  schools  in  the  six  states  was 
reduced  63  per  cent  in  the  eleven  states  the  average  relative 
proportion  (.27)  was  increased  15  per  cent.       (4)  During  the  same 
period  the  average  relative  proportion  (.52)   of  two-teacher  high 
schools  in  the  six  states  was  reduced  53  per  cent,  while  in  the 
eleven  states  the  average  relative  proportion  (.44)  was  in- 
creased 2  per  cent.       (5)  The  average  status  of  enrollment  of 
pupils  in  all  types  of  secondary  schools,  4.44  individuals  to  each 
100  of  census  (5.18)    in  the  six  states  in  1697  was  increased 
during  the  nine  years  57  per  cent,  whine  in  the  eleven  states 
the  average  status  of  enrollment,   3.68  individuals  to  each  IOC 
of  census  (5.18)  was  increased  hut  39  per  cent.       (6)  The  average 
status  of  enrollment  pupils   in  city  high  schools,  4.61  indivi- 
duals to  each  100  of  census  (5.18)   in  the  six  states   in  1897, 
was  increased  during  the  nine  years  52.  oer  cent,  while  in  the 
eleven  states  the  average  status  of  enrollment,  4.13  indivi- 
duals to  each  one  hundred  of  census  (5.18),  was  increased  49 
per  cent.         (7)  The  average  statue  of  enrol  Inient  of  pupils  in 
non-urban  high  schools,  2.65  individuals  to  each  100  of  census 
(5.18),   in  the  six  states  ir.  1697  was  increased  during  the  nine 
years  100  per  cent,  while  in  the  eleven  states  the  avera.ge  status 
of  enrollment,  2,49  individuals  to  each  100  of  census  (5.18)  was 
increased  49  per  cent. 

Mr.  Snyder  concludes  that  the  ra.pidly  developing  standard 
of  rural  secondary  education  in  the  states  that  provides  special 
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financial   aid  is  slowly  approaching  the  increasing  standard  of 
the  same  in  the  cities  of  these  states.       On  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  that  the  rapidly  increasing  standard  of  rural  secondary 
education  in  the  states  that  offer  no  special  aid  is  slowly  di- 
verging from  the  constantly  increasing  standard  of  the  same  in 
the  cities  of  these  states.       On  the  whole  the  general  increase 
of  standard  of  urban  s.s  well  as  non-urban  secondary  education 
has  been  very  rapid  in  recent  years. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  confronting  the  high  school  is 
the  one  arising  out  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  adequate  funds 
to  supply  the  rapid] y  growing  needs  and  demands  of  secondary  ed- 
ucation.     Even  when  taxes  are  levied  at  the  maximum  rate,  the 
resulting  funds  fail  to  provide  for  the  demand  of  both  elementa- 
ry and  high  schools  in  many  communities.       Particularly  do  the 
populous  poorer  communities  suffer.       New  subjects  claim  admis- 
sion to  the  curriculum,   fields  of  activity  open  but  the  means  to 
the  realization  of  these  things  is  often  wanting.       The  useful- 
ness of  the  agency  of  the  state  in  such  a  difficulty  is  becoming 
generally  recognized.       States  are  giving  fina.ncial  aid  in  vari- 
ous ways;   sometimes  putting  a  premium  on  high  standards,   in  other 
instances  subsidizing  some  special   subject  as  has  been  noted  be- 
fore.      Such  activity  on  the  part  of  the  states  not  only  help 
with  the  financial  burden  but  at  the  same  time  affords  a  most  ef- 
fective mean  of  stimulating  growth  a.nd  genera]   improvement  in 
high  schools.       The  activity  of  the  states  in  this  matter  can  be 
seen  from  the  following  report. 

ftew  Jersey.      An  annual  appropriation  of  $400  is  made  to 
each  teacher  employed  in  a  four-year  high  school ;  $300  to  each 
teacher  employed  in  a  three-year  high  school;  and  $200  each  to 
all   other  teachers  in  high  schools. 

South  Carolina.       An  annual  appropriation  of  $60,000  is 
made  for  high  school  aid. 

Pennsylvania..       An  appropriation  is  made  for  the  payment  of 
tuition  fees  of  non-resident  pupils.       A  direct  subsidy  of  $600 
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is  granted  to  high  schools  of  the  first  grade;  $600  to  high 
schools  of  the  second  grade;  and  $400  to  high  schools  of  the  third 
grade. 

Rhode  Island.       The  state  pays  $25  to  each  town  and  city 
for  each  of  the  first  twenty-five  high  school  pupils  in  atten- 
dance,  srd  $15  for  each  of  the  second  twenty-five,  making  a 
maximum  Did  of  $1,000. 

Alabama.       A  subsidy  of  $2,000  is  granted  to  each  county 
maintaining  high  schools. 

Wyoming.      An  apportionment  from  the  state  school  Innd 
funds  is  made  and  distributed  on  the  basis  of  enrollment. 

Louisiana.       Fifty  thousand  dollars   is  distributed  among 
eighty-seven  approved  high  schools. 

California.       The  state  levies  a  tax  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  subsidy  for  each  high  school  amounting  to  $15  for  each 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance. 

Washington.       A  subsidy  of  $100  is  granted  for  each  high 
school  grade  maintained. 

Llaryland.       State  aid  is  granted  in  the  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries.      The  amount  apportioned  to  a  single  school  may  amount 
to  as  much  as  $2,500. 

Wisconsin.      Town  high  schools  may  receive  as  much  as 
$1,500;  district  high  schools,  as  much  as  $500. 

iMorth  Dakota.       Four-year  high  schools  receive  $8CC;  three- 
yea.r  high  schools  receive  $500;  two-year  high  schools  receive 

Florida.       Four-year  schools  receive  $600  and  two-year  and 
three-year  schools  receive  $360. 
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Massachusetts.      A  direct  sutsidy  of  $500  is  given  to  each 
high  school.       The  payment  of  tuition  fees  of  non-resident  pupils 
is  also  provided  for. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  state  may  also  exercise  its  authority  with  reference  to 
the  natter  of  high  school  text  books.       Uniformity  and  the  spec- 
ification of  the  tests  which  may  he  used  are  the  usual  subjects 
for  legislation.       A  type  of  such  state  activity  is  found  in 
West  Virginia  which  has  crested  a  state  school  book  commission 
with  carefully  defined  duties  and  powers.       This  commission  is 
to  "consider  the  merits  of  the  books  offered,  taking  into  con- 
sideration their  subject  matter,  printing,  binding  and  their 
general   suitableness  for  the  purpose  intended,  a.s  well  as  the 
price  of  said  books.       The  commission  shall  select  and  adopt  one 
one  book  or  one  series  of  books  and  only  one,  on  each  subject 
for  uniform  and  exclusive  use  in  the  free  schools  of  this  state, 
taking  only  those  which  in  their  test  judgment  will  come  the 
nearest  accomplishing  the  ends  desired.       Several  states  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  text  books  through  some  such  commission.  In 
other  states  legal  enactments  make  provision  for  free  text  books. 
A  minimum  price  for  text  books   is  si  so  a.  subject  for  legislation. 
Ohio  provides  that  a  commission  shall   see  that  all  text  books 
sold  in  Ohio  are  listed  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  75  per  cent  of 
the. publ  i shers 1  wholesale  list  price,   and  that  a  copy  of  each 
book  thus  listed  is  on  file  in  the  School  Commiss ioner 1 e  office. 
To  this  75  per  cent  of  the  publisher's  list  price  the  selling 
agent  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  permitted  to  add  for  his  pro- 
fit 10  per  cent  of  the  price  at  which  they  are  listed  in  the 
School   Commissioner's  office,  and  this  sum  is  the  price  paid  by 
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the  purchaser.      Any  pub] isher  who  fails  to  list  a  hook  or  hooks 
as  required  hy  law  cannot  compel  payment  hy  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion which  purcha.sed  these  hooks. 

The  state  is  an  agent  powerful   enough  to  correct  many  of 
the  difficulties  that  arise  with  the  prices,   adoption,  uses  and 
other  major  features  connected  with  high  school  text  hooks.  The 
community  hy  itself  is  able  to  do  little  with  such  matters. 
There  is  certa.inly  much  loss  resulting  from  a  lack  of  uniformity. 
Every  change  of  teacher  in  high  schools,  and  there  are  many  every 
year,  makes  probable  a   change  in  text  booke,   for  each  teacher 
has  his  pa.rticular  fvaorite. 

Indiana  has  just   recently  enacted  a  text  book  law  the  chief 
feature  of  which  is  the  care  in  providing  an  expert  committee 
from  the  mass  of  the  teachers  of  the  state  to  authorize  the  adop- 
tion of  text  books. 
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CHAPTER  X 

There  has  "been  evident   in  high  school  education  a  decided 
tendency  toward  centralized  control.      The  state  from  a  non- 
participating  agency  has  developed  to  a  great  controlling  power 
and  in  some  instances  to  the  supreme  power.       This  power  has  teen 
used  to  establish  high  schools  and  to  standardize  them;  high 
schools  have  "been  classified;  the  course  of  study  determined, 
supervision  ha.s  "been  provided  and  in  other  v;ays  has  the  effi- 
ciency of  secondary  education  been  promoted  by  the  state.  The 
state  has  taken  a  leading  part   in  making  the  high  school  possible 
to  every  boy  and  girl;   it  has  also  encouraged  special  lines  of 
study  and  rel ieved  the  financial  burden  of  the  community  to  some 
extent.       Increasing  encouragement  and  success  have  been  a  con- 
stant part  of  the  whole  tendency.       The  interests  of  the  community 
and  the  people  at  large  have  manifestly  been  served.       The  only 
apparent  conflict  ha.s  been  with  the  colleges  and  the  conflict 
has  been  one,  more  anticipated  than  realized. 

In  New  York  and  Minnesota,   states  having  almost  complete 
and  sole  control   of  high  schools,   there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  college  interests  are  cared  for  even  better  than  in  any 
state  which  relies  on  colleges  or  universities  for  high  school 
standa  rds. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

The  difficulties  of  the  high  school  problem  first  made  the 
appeal  to  the  state  necessary  and  the  resulting  good  has  war- 
ranted a  wide  use  of  the  agency.       The  people  in  most  of  the 
states  are  now  urging  greater  activity  by  the  state  in  some 
phase  or  other.       The  movement  toward  industrial  and  vocationsl 
education  is  depending  almost  absolutely  on  state  support.  The 
signs  of  the  times  all  point  to  a.  still   closer  relation  of  the 
state  and  the  high  school.       This  is  not  merely  a  popula.r  clamor, 
for  an  investigation  of  the  state  activity  in  the  matter  of 
secondary  education  surely  justifies  the  apparent  tendency. 

The  effectiveness  of  legislation  concerning  the  high  school 
in  some  states  is  evidence  to  the  fact  that  a  more  genera]  state 
a.ctivity  would  prove  advantageous. 

The  increased  interest   in  public  secondary  education  in 
the  United  States  during  recent  years  has  been  pronounced.  This 
interest  has  manifested  itself  in  a  remarkable  growth  in  atten- 
dance and  in  a  greatly  broadened  curriculum.       That  the  different 
states  have  been  very  a.ctive  in  bringing  such  conditions  to  pass 
is  the  contention  of  this  thesis.       Ten  years  ago  the  ratio  of 
secondary  students  to' the  popUla.tion  of  the  country  was  five  to 
one  thousand.       Today  this  ratio  is  twelve  to  one  thousand.  Ten 
years  ago  thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  secondary  students  were  in 
prova.te  schools  a.nd  only  sixty-eight  per  cent  in  the  public 
schools.       Today  eighty-eight  per  cent  are  in  the  public  schools 
and  only  twelve  per  cent  in  the  private  schools.       The  broadened 
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curriculum  with  the  co rrespongingly  increased  fa.cilities  in  lab- 
oratory and.  work  shop  equipment  has  come  partly  "because  of  the 
encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  state.      The  demand  for  pre- 
paration for  scientific  and  technical   schools  has  not  "been  dis- 
regarded "but  the  states  ha.ve  been  manifesting  as  much  or  more 
concern  about  an  adequate  provision  for  that  great  body  of  sec- 
ondary students  for  whom  the  high  school    is  a  finishing  school. 

According  to  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  the 
public  high  school  has  established  its  superiority  over  the  pri- 
vate secondary  school  as  a  college  preparatory  institution. 
Even  though  it  did  no  more  tha.n  prepare  students  for  college 
its  existence  would  be  justified.       But  the  people  realize  that  it 
can  and  must  do  more  for  the  community  and  they  are  looking  to 
the  state  for  help.       Ihe  number  of  students  for  whom  the  public 
high  school   is  a  college  preparatory  school   is  relatively  small, 
hence  the  number  for  whom  it  is  a  finishing  school   is  relative- 
ly large.       It  is  in  the  interest  of  this  latter  class  that  ex- 
tended provisions  are  still  urgently  needed. 

The  public  high  school  has  established  for  itself  the  dis- 
tinct function  of  giving  general  a.s  opposed  to  specific  educa- 
tion.      It  is  essential   that  this  vantage  ground  should  be  held. 
It  is  not  a  vocational  school    in  the  sense  that  it  is' to  prepare 
for  any  particular  trade  or  vocation.       It  is  vocational  in  so 
far  a.s  this  implies  that  it  should  to  the  utmost  limit  of  its 
power  discover  the  vocational  attitude  of  students  and  develop 
these  attitudes  while  at  the  same  time  it  gives  that  broader 
cultural  training  so  essential  to  the  highest  success  in  any  vo- 
cation.      There  is  a  type  of  student  who  easily  finds  himself  thru 
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books  with  the  aid  and  guidance  of  teachers*.       For  this  student 
the  high  school  of  today  is  admirably  equipped.       There  is  another 
type  of  student  who  naturally  finds  himself  in  the  laboratory 
and  the  work  shop,  through  the  manipulation  and  direction  or 
materials  and  force.       For  this  type  of  student  the  high  school 
was  slow  to  provide.       State  aid  has  come  to  the  rescue  and  con- 
ditions are  improving. 

In  all  phases  of  high  school  development  the  state  is 
proving  to  be  an  agent,  the  usefulness  of  which  becomes  clearer 
with  every  increase  of  activity. 
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